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FOREWORD 

The United States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948 (Public Law 402) was approved by the 80th Congress on January 
27, 1948 ? an act to promote the better understanding of the United 
States among the peoples of the world and to strengthen cooperative 
international relations. 

Public Law 402 created the United States Advisory Commission on 
Information to formulate and recommend to the Secretary of State 
policies and programs for the carrying out of this act. It required 
the Commission to transmit to the Congress a semiannual report of 
all programs and activities carried on under the authority of tne act, 
including appraisals, where feasible, as to the effectiveness of the 
several programs, and such recommendations as shall have been made 
by the Commission to the Secretary for effectuating the purposes and 
objectives of the act and action taken to carry out such recommen- 
dations. 

This is the seventh semiannual report by the United States Ad- 
visory Commission on Information to the Congress. The sixth report 
wus transmitted in July 1952. 

Mark A, Mat, Chairman, 
Erwin D. Caxham, 
Philip D. Reed. 
Bex Hi bbs. 
Justin Miller. 
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After 5 years of observation and study, this Commission presents 
the following recommendations for making the international inform** 
tion program a more effective weapon in the world's battle of ideas. 
We state here our recommendations; the arguments supporting them; 
the nature and magnitude of the task that lies ahead; the summary; 
and an appendix — Summarized Recommendations of the Advisory 
Commission on Information hi its Sixth Semiannual Report to the 
Congress with Summarized Replies of the Department of State. 

I. Recommendations 

1. That the International Information Administration (HA) be 
separated from the Department of State and placed in a new agency 
of Cabinet level in which there is vested authority to formulate 
psychological strategy and to coordinate information policies of all 
Government agencies and consolidate all overseas information 
programs. 1 

2. That a permanent joint congressional Committee on Interna- 
tional Information be established to provide liaison between the legis- 
lative and executive branches, 

3. That Congress authorize HA to release domestically, without 
request, information concerning its programs, 

4. The United States must take a more vigorous offensive in its 
information program, to be launched from a platform of basic princi- 
ples carefully worked out and enunciated. 

5. HA must have better information on the effectiveness of its 
programs. 

6. There must be more emphasis upon mutual activity in the infor- 
mation field between the United States and other nations, 

7. HA should make a continuing effort to encourage and direct pri- 
vate organizations and individuals to be of more assistance, 

II. Reasons foe Recommendations 

Recommendation No. 1. — That II A be lifted out of the Department of 
State and placed in a new agency of Cabinet level in which there %s 
vested authority to formulate psychological strategy and to coordinate 
information policies of all Government agencies and consolidate all 
overseas information programs 
In order to be able to accomplish more effectively the results ex- 
pected of it by the Congress and the people of the United States, IIA 
must have greater independence of action and more authority to 

i ThlK recommendation apples only to the port of UA to which this Cotnmteslon U advisory. It leaves 
open the question of whtihrx the education* J uxenange activities of IIA should remain in tbc Department of 

ft 
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coordinate at home and consolidate overseas all United States Govern- 
ment information policies and programs. 

This recommendation is made not because of our dissatisfaction 
either with the personnel or leadership of IIA, hut because of the 
inflexibility within the Department of State of operating methods and 
procedures for a fast-moving operation of this kind. There are in this 
program a number of capable and efficient employees — many of them 
highly skilled but underpaid professionals, who have made the patri- 
otic self-sacrifice to do their part in this war of ideas — who have been 
with the program since its conception in 104L They form & nucleus 
of experienced propagandists. 

There have been many effective programs and projects carried on 
during the time the program has been in the Department of State, 
but we feel that it can be much more effective and reach its full poten- 
tialities as an arm of United States foreign policy and national security 
if it is set up as a separate agency of Cabinet rank. 

During the past 5 years we have observed the efforts made by top 
officials of the information program to overcome internal resistances 
and misunderstandings of the Department of State, They have been 
hampered by established procedures and traditions developed for the 
purposes of political diplomacy and not for propaganda and informa- 
tion* Too much time and effort on the part of IIA has been spent in 
attempting to fit the program into the structure of the Department 
and to the convincing of officials of its importance. 

There has been a singular lack of enthusiasm and imagination in 
the Department's development of the information program. When 
the program was first set up under Department of StaU* auspices it 
got off to a slow and unconvincing start. There was much overt and 
covert opposition to it in the Department, Instead of initiating and 
carrying on a fresh, dynamic program, the Department converted it 
into a low-level and secondary operation. It soon became apparent 
that the Department was more interested in conforming the informa- 
tion program to its own long-established conventions than in carrying 
out the congressional intention of Public Law 402* 

Repeated recommendations of our Commission were disregarded or 
reluctantly and halfheartedly adopted. Such progress as has been 
made has followed only after repeated recommendations, protests, and 
threats of reduced appropriations. 

IIA does not have authority to coordinate the information policies 
and psychological strategies oj Government agencies outside the Depart- 
ment of State. — Yet it is the clear intent of Public Law 402 that IIA 
should implement the "policies promulgated by the Congress, the 
President, the Secretary of State, and other responsible officials of 
Government having to do with matters affecting foreign affairs/' 

Although former Assistant Secretary E. W. Barrett and later 
Dr Wilson Compton have made considerable progress in the past 

3 years in setting up an Interdepartmental Psychological Operations 
Coordinating Committee, of which Dr, Compton is now chairman, 
he does not have coordinating authority, This the Department of 
State cannot give. It must come from the President and the Congress, 

Tt is obvious that IIA cannot carry out the full intent of Public 
Law 402 unless it has not only full and free access to all foreign policies 
of aU Government agencies, but also the authority to participate in 
the formulation of these policies. 
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It has been argued that Department of State control of the informa* 
lion program is necessary in order that the information program may 
transmit, promptly and authoritatively, the policy decisions which 
are to be relayed to the rest of the world. The experience of our 
Commission is to the contrary for the following reasons: 

The first great obstacle discovered by our Commission was the 
unwillingness of the Department to permit information personnel to 
sit in on policy determination or to release information* Such con- 
cessions as have been made by the Department in the intervening 
5 years have been very reluctant. 

Many of the policies specified in Public Law 402, which the infor- 
mation program is charged with transmitting to the world, are not 
made in the Department of State. The real point of final foreign 
policy determination and reconciliation is in the White House. Onlv 
a voice speaking from that level can make an objective, balanced, 
nonconfiicting exposition of American policy. 

So long as the information program remains within the Department 
of State, at a subordinate level, staffed with personnel whose advance- 
ment depends upon conformance to departmental concepts and pol- 
icies , Congress cannot hope for any real change. 

If this recommendation for a new agency is not adopted and I1A 
remains in the Department of State, a coordinating authority which 
would report directly to the President should be established, 

II A does not now have full authority to consolidate the overseas infor- 
mation services of all Government agencies in each country,- — No less 
than five Government agencies and a great many private organiza- 
tions are now engaged in disseminating information abroad. Despite 
the efforts that have been made to coordinate the informational 
activities of these agencies both in Washington and overseas, they 
are not in fact functioning as an aU-American team. Reports from 
the field indicate that in a few European countries the Mutual Security 
Agency (MSA) has been merged en*ectively with the United States 
Information Service (USIS) ; But in other parts of the world, USIS, 
MSA, and the Technical Cooperation Administration (TCA) are 
quite independent and in some places are working at cross purposes* 
The following statements made at conferences of public affairs officers 
(PACTs) recently held in the Far East and Europe, indicate the views 
of field officers on this point: 

The integration of the information services of MSA with those of II A in Europe 
is working well thus far. There appears to be a genuine effort to coordinate 
information activities to achieve the most effective and economical use of 
resources, personnel, program funds, and facilities. There are problems, but 
they are being met in a rational manner. 

Integration of the information services of MSA/TCA with those of II A in the 
southeast Asia area is another matter. A recent conference of public affairs 
offTrf*rs in that area recommended ' 4 that the Department, find means of making 
USIS country plans in fact binding upon other agencies 1 information activities/ r 

The lack of unity in the field stems primarily from the lack of a 
coordinating agency at home. We believe that this problem, Bfce 
many others mentioned in this report, can best be solved by the creat- 
ing of a new agency of Cabinet rank. 

In any event, even if our recommendation for a new agency is not 
adopted and IIA remains within the Department, the field operations 
in each country should be under the direction and control of an in di- 
vidual with rank of minister in the United States embassy. 
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It is our understanding that each United States ambassador ia the 
representative of the United States Government, not exclusively of 
any one of its departments. For example, the Departments of 
Defense, Labor, and Commerce are represented in our embassies. 
Similarly all field activities of an informational character, regardless 
of the Government department or agency from which they emanate! 
should be placed under the direction and control of one individual in" 
each country. That individual should have the rank of minister and 
should report to the chief of the United States mission in that country. 

One of the most encouraging developments in the information pro- 
gram during the last 2 years has been the recognition that propaganda 
must be keyed to the needs of each area of the worldj and not mass 
produced and distributed. It has been this recognition that cultures, 
regions, and psychological needa differ which has resulted in the 
decentralization thus far completed by IIA. We believe that further 
recognition and understanding of these facts should carry decentrali- 
zation to the next logical step: greater authority for each overseas 
mission in the preparation of its own plans, target audiences, priorities, 
and budgets. 

These Key decisions must be made by those who know the situation 
in each country best. As a first step, at the embassy level, country 
information plans should be prepared through close cooperation 
among the public affairs officer, the political officer, other officer 
specialists, and the ambassador but under the control of an officer 
with the rank of minister. Only after the firm groundwork is pre- 
pared should such country plans be sent to Washington for approval. 
Secondly, the budget should be prepared on a country basis with all 
initial work done in the overseas missions. Budgets are of such 
fundamental importance in any Government agency that the basis 
around which the budget is built fixes the framework for future 
decisions. Traditionally, the information program budget has been 
baeed on the five media. Problems of budgeting and priorities have 
been viewed in terms of these media, but actually such matters should 
be approached on country and area terms. The really important 
choices in foreign policy emphasis are country and regional ones, the 
media ones being secondary. We are pleased to learn that the Ad- 
ministrator, Dr. Compton, with the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget, is planning toe budget for 1955 on a country basis. The 
following quotation is taken from Dr. Compton's CBS radio speech 
on December 23, 1952: 

Country by country we are now setting up individual information programs 
related to local condition* and opportunities. These programs are initiated by 
uur owt] missions in each L'uuntry subject to review by Wasrimmton tO aatiwc that 
what we do oversea* is proper! v within the framework of the United States policy. 
The initiative is overseas. The country planning is overseas, The tactks and 
strategy are overseas. It will take 18 months to accomplish this, It will double 
our effectiveness. We must have PAO's in each country competent and willing 
to accept responsibility and to take initiative. We have men like that now 
overseas. 

II A does not have the necessary autonomy m the adminutratimi of its 
budget. — The Department has reserved the right to use information 
program funds to build up departmental staff and facilities in non- 
information brandies of the Department because these and other 
branches hare become charged with increased duties on account of 
the information program. A year ago, under considerable pressure 
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from Congress and from our Commission, a reorganization of the 
information program was undertaken giving it a semiautonomous 
status within the Department. An administrator, Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, was appointed. Under his guidance various changes have bean 
made in the organizational structure. But in spite of his splendid 
work and notable achievements, the program still creaks at the joints. 
His views on the need for greater autonomy in matters of finance and 
personnel are succinctly presented to the Secretary of State in his 
report, dated December 31, 1952, from which the following excerpts 
are quoted: 

The framework of organisation, the administration of which a yv&r ago you 
asked me to undertake, was established by you last January in Departmental 
Announcement No. 4. It provided for a ''semiautotiomoiis" agency within 
the Department of State. The expected extent of autonomy in the sense of 
opportunity of II A to determine its information policies and to develop and 
execute its information programs overseas has materialized satisfactorily. The 
planned "semiautonomy' 1 with respect to (1) the selection, assignment, and 
management of personnel and (2) the control of its own finances has not worked 
out satisfactorily. To achieve such "semiautonomy" implies a high degree of 
consolidation of authorities and responsibilities which heretofore have been 
widely dispersed. There is within the Department a reluctance to accept these 
chances, and if not a resistance, at least a formidable inertia, 

* * * A ftiU year's experience appears to justify a strong doubt that an extent 
of "semiautonomy*' for II A such as you aimed at a year a^o can be achieved 
within the framework of the Department of State. Possibly it may be achieved 
(1) if a separate II A personnel unit and a separate II A personnel authority are 
established; and (2) if authority to make arbitrary assessments against II A funds 
for the use of other services of the Department is terminated. 

* • * In my 6 months' report to. you last summer I mentioned the importance 
of attracting better talent into this program. At that time, for example, out of 
65 so-called supergrades in the Department of State only one was in 1 1 A, not- 
withstanding the fact that II A included 40 percent of the Department's total 
personnel. Since then, due to your help, the number has been increased to 
three > That is not enough. 

* * * This program needs more experienced executives who are not fearful 
of prejudicing a career by doing something "different" and are not too timid 
about tampering with "vested interests" which should te tampered with. 

The Administrator has encountered difficulties in staffing the 
information program with people of broad experience in journalism, 
broadcasting, motion pictures, etc. Where such people have been 
brought in they have been supervised in some cases by unqualified 
people; they have been thwarted and disillusioned by conformance to 
stuffy rules and regulations designed for secret diplomacy rather 
than for an alert, modern information program such as contem- 
plated by Public Law 402. 

This program is competing with private industry in getting the 
best qualified persons available to carry on its radio T press, and 
motion picture programs, which require specialists. Yet because 
of administrative governmental regulations, it can pay only a certain 
salary for certain services* This is a new area of Government activity 
and steps must be taken to upgrade the salary scale for such specialists. 
Not only is this true in the stateside operation but also at the field 
posts. USIS attempts to get a local journalist for about half of 
what he can get from a local newspaper. In the field the salary 
scale for local employees is in accordance with Foreign Service Regu- 
lations, but prior to 1945 Foreign Service operations were not con- 
cerned with these special and particular qualifications for local staff. 

This Commission is impressed with the fact that for a 4-year 
period only 1 of the Department off State's 65 so-called supergrade 
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positions was assigned to Hi and that only recently, due to strenuous 
efforts on the part of Dr. Compton, 2 more have been assigned. 
We believe, therefore, that a new agency at Cabinet level would have 
less difficulty in obtaining an adequate number of supergrade positions 
than would be the case if HA were left in the Department of State. 

If oitr recommendation for the establishment of a new agency is 
not adopted and IIA remains in the Department of State, it should be 
given full authority in the administration of its budget. 

IIA does not Kave complete control over its personnel with respect to 
selection, training, assignment^ and management, — When IIA was re- 
organized a year ago, it was hoped the Administrator would have 
more authority in the selection training, assignment, and manage- 
ment of personnel than was formerly the case. Although Dr. Comp- 
ton set up a personnel office, this office must still operate under 
departmental policies and procedures for both domestic and overseas 
personnel, already indicated, the application of these policies 
is dominated by concepts which have proved inflexible for a fast- 
moving operation of this kind. 

The importance of the foregoing is emphasized by the fact that 
most of the personnel of IIA serving abroad are classified as Foreign 
Service Reserve officers and have therefore limited terms of office. 
Maw of these individuals— and some of the best ones— have taken 
the Foreign Service examinations, and have received commissions as 
regular Foreign Service officers, and have been given assignments 
ou tside of the IIA program. 

The information program has been used too often, we think, as a 
totir-of-duty training service for apprentice Foreign Service officers 
who know little or nothing about the information program or about 
the various information media. 

The information program has been hampered by frequent shifts of 
personnel and by long delays in filling vacancies overseas. The re- 
sults have been: (1) Inadequately trained and equipped personnel 
have been assigned to a post. (2) Just about the time they have 
learned, from experience, something about what an Information pro- 

f;ram should be and how it should be operated, they have been trans- 
erred to other positions of a noninformalionai character, thus losing 
the benefits of their training in information work. (3) Thereafter, 
long lapses of time occur before the posts are filled with new per- 
sonnel. Meanwhile, the information program sags into desuetude, 
to be revived months later with the assignment of new personnel. 

If, in the final judgment of the new administration and the Con- 
gress, it is determined that IIA should be left in the Department of 
State, it is strongly recommended— 

That the Administrator of IIA be raised to the level of Under 
Secretary and be given — _ 

Authority to coordinate the information policies and psycho- 
logical strategy of all Government agencies so that The informa- 
tion program will implement the 1 'policies promulgated by the 
Congress, the President, the Secretary of State, and other re- 
sponsible officials of the Government having to do with matters 
affecting foreign affairs 1 * in compliance with the provisions of 
Public Law 402; 

Full authority to consolidate the overseas information serv- 
ices of all Government agencies in each country under the direc- 
tion and control of an individual with rank of minister; 
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Full autonomy in the administration of its budget; and 
Complete control over its personnel with respect to selection, 
training, assignment, and management. 

Recommendations No, 2— That a 'permanent, joint congressional Com- 
mittee on International Information be established to provide liaison 
between the legislative ana executive branches 

IIA does not now deal regularly with any standing committee or 
subcommittee of Congress wnich is primarily interested in the sub- 
stantive problems of overseas information. The result of this lack 
has been that, while propaganda grows in importance as an arm of 
our foreign policy, the congressional specialists operating in this area 
have been limited almost entirely to the budgetary fieldT Officers of 
IIA have been able to turn for advice and guidance only to the House 
and Senate Appropriations Subcommittees dealing with Department 
of State funds, and to a much lesser degree to certain subcommittees 
of the Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs Committees. Not only 
has this overburdened the members of these two Appropriations 
Subcommittees, but also it has meant that they have been asked to 
give advice on matters of policy and operations rather than on their 
specialty of appropriations. 

The Advisory Commission on Information recommends that a per- 
manent joint Committee on Overseas Information be Established. 
The need for such a committee was also apparent in past years. 
Mr. Elmer Davis, wartime Director of the Office of War Information, 
in his concluding report to the President, stated that such a joint 
committee would be needed should the occasion for overseas propa- 
ganda operations, ever again arise. Such a need is now more than 
evident to the members of this Commission. 

Recommendation No. 5. — That Congress authorize IIA to release domes- 
tically, without request, information concerning its programs 

Most Americans have heard of the Voice of America (VOA) but 
have limited knowledge of the scope and content of its broadcasts. 
The American public is poorly informed concerning the other activities 
of II A + But more important is t he lack of public comprehension of the 
major propaganda issues and the magnitude of the task facing ILA 

As legislative arrangements now stand, no part of IIA can fur- 
nish information to private groups or individuals without an actual 
request. This proviso seriously limits the information program's 
means of explaining itself to the public. One improvement was made 
in this situation through the request and recommendation of the Radio 
Advisory Committee and this Advisory Commission. A weekly sum- 
mary of the higldights of the VOA broadcasts is now prepared and 
distributed to press services and newspapers. The newspaper articles 
which have resulted from this regular release have to a degree been 
helpful in informing the public about IIA, But much more remains 
to be done. 

We believe that three steps should be taken: (1) Either Public 
Law 402 should be amended or new legislation enacted so t hat infor- 
mation can be released without request; (2) there should be a small 
increase in funds for staffing the work in domestic publicity; and 
(3) more careful attention should be given by all IIA officers to any 
dociiment which is being prepared for public release, for only care- 
fully prepared documents can be effective in explaining our overseas 
propaganda work to the American people. 
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RtcomTnevdalion No, 4* — United States must take a more vigorous 
offensive in its information program, to be launched from a platform 
of basic principle* 

It has been said many times that a fundamental weakness in our 
worldwide propaganda program is that we spend too much time defend* 
ing ourselves against charges made by the Communists. This is only 
partially true, but there is a deeper sense in which we appear to the 
world as defensive. On the time clock of history we are a young 
nation* In a comparatively short span of 300 years we have achieved 
an enviable position in the world. It is natural that we should desire 
to maintain and strengthen our Nation, and to defend it against all 
destructive forces. In this sense we are on the defensive, 

But we accept the fact of interdependence of peoples of the world. 
We have come to realize in recent years that our future security and 
welfare is closely tied to that of other peoples. This gives us a new 
goal for which we and other nations must strive together, We are no 
longer in the position of merely defending that which we have already 
achieved, but of aggressively striving for something that we do not 
have but badly need; namely, a world family of free and peaceful 
nations. 

Let us hold this torch high before all the peoples of the world. 
Let us assure them over and over again that freedom, not totalitar- 
ianism, is the wave of the future. 

In the historical March of Freedom the imaginations of men are 
fired, their souls are stirred, and their purposes consolidated by great 
declarations of principles. The Magna Charta T the Declaration of 
Independence, the Bill of Rights, Woodrow Wilson's Fourteen Points, 
the Atlantic Charter and its four freedoms all are illustrations. 

This Commission and the Administrators of IIA have felt the need 
and hoped for another American declaration of principles to guide the 
information program. The nine points made by President Eisenhower 
in his inaugural address provide such a platform. The time has come, 
therefore, to go forward with a more positive and extensive program 
for the achievement of world peace. 

Recommendation No. 5 — IIA must have better information on the effec- 
tiveness of its programs 

Since the Commission's sixth semiannual report to the Congress, 
we have continued to examine the work of the evaluation officers of 
IIA. We have been particularly pleased with the scope and meaning- 
fulness of some of the recent studies and believe that as a whole great 
strides have been made in this difficult field during the past year. 
But, as stated in our last report, we feel that more attention should 
be given to continuous evaluation of the effectiveness of this program. 

To be truly effective, evaluation work must maintain a degree of 
objectivity. This, we believe, necessitates that all major evaluation 
projects be originated and controlled by the central evaluation staff 
of IIA. As matters now stand there are, in addition to this small 
central staff, individual evaluation staffs in each of the five media, all 
of which carry on their own studies. At least one of these is of a far 
greater size than the central coordinating staff. This reliance on the 
evaluation officers of the five media makes complete objectivity 
impossible. 
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For this reason, we recommend that the central evaluation staff 
be increased in size so that it can handle all major projects. The size 
of the other five staffs should be cut, To increase objectivity and to 
bring about fresh approaches in evaluation, we would further recom- 
mend that whenever it seems possible studies should be carried on 
through contracts with nongovernmental research organizations. 
Then the evaluation staff would be able to perform its function of 
objective appraisal* 

This Commission has been informed that II A is planning to establish 
a committee for the purpose of outlining a basic evaluation plan for 
I1A. The members of this proposed eorunittee will be private 
citizens, who are experts in the fields of radio , press, motion pictures, 
research , etc. We regard this as another imp ortant forward step which 
has been taken by Dr. Comp ton's administration. 

Eecammendatio-n No* 6.— There must he more emphasis upon mutual 
activity in the information field between the United States and other 
nations 

The information activities of the program are largely one-way 
streets. But let us not lose sight of the fact that our goal of a world 
family of peaceful nations is attainable only by way of mutual under- 
takings. Our task should not be limited to giving the world a ''full 
and fair picture" of the United States but should include seeking full 
and fair pictures of other nut ions for dissemination within the United 
States. Our purpose in learning about the cultures of other peoples 
should not be merely that of seeking to make our propaganda among 
them more effective, but should be based on a genu me desire to under- 
stand their problems and purposes so that wc can cooperate with them 
more effectively. A greater effort on our part to learn about other 
peoples for this purpose would do much to dispel any belief that we 
are trying to* Americanize the world by imposing our culture on other 
peoples. 

In a previous report wc pointed out that best understandings and 
most kindly feelings between peoples of different countries are engen- 
dered when occupational groups communicate with each other. This is 
illustrated by the large number of worldwide associations of scientists, 
artists, editors, labor leaders, manufacturers, and others. Much has 
been accomplished already toward this end bv the exchange of persons 
program under Public La *v 402, the Fnlbright Act, and the MSA. 
In addition UNESCO and other world organizations affiliated with 
the United Nations are actually engaged in the exchange of informa- 
tion and culture. 

In addition to these Government agencies, understandings between 
peoples are promoted by many private agencies and individuals. 
Among them are newspaper correspondents, writers who travel abroad 
collecting material for books and magazine articles, business and com- 
mercial concerns which have foreign representatives, American 
tourists who bring back and disseminate I heir impressions of other 
peoples, and finally school textbooks on geography and social studies 
contain much information about bow other peoples live- 

Although it would appear that there is no lack of channels for the 
promotion of mutual understandings and despite all that is being 
done, there remains a basic weakness to be corrected. It is simply 
that both Americans and peoples of other countries often feel that they 
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are being misrepresented and misunderstood abroad, People seldom 
see themselves as others see them, Even when channels of com- 
munication remain free and uneensored, feelings of being misrepre- 
sented and misunderstood are bound to arise. 

this Commission believes, however, that more can be done than 
is now being done to convince other peoples that we are sincerely 
trying to understand their ways of ufe r their problems, and then 
purposes, 

For one thing, there might be attached to each USIS post a qualified 
person to assist nationals in the Sow of information toward the 
United States. We believe that many American editors would 
cooperate within the limits of their resources. 

Second, this Commission believes that we need more binational 
centers of information and culture such as we have in most South 
American countries. Our work in the field should become less and 
less that of Americans conducting propaganda on foreign soil and 
more and more a partnership arrangement between Americans and 
others for the mutual welfare of both. 

Recommendation No< 7 —If A ehwJd make a continuing effort to 
encourage and direct private organizations and indimduate to be 
of more as&iMance 

Public Law 402 specifies that IIA shall use to the fullest degree 
possible the facilities and resources of private organizations. This 
has been done in many ways that need not be reviewed here. However 
much remains to be done* 

Radio Free Europe and Radio Free Asia are privately supported 
organizations engaged in foreign propaganda. TTiere are, of course, 
many business concerns which are disseminating information and 
American culture to foreign countries. Among these are the world- 
wide press services (Associated Press, United Press, and International 
News Service), American motion-picture companies, and numerous 
publishing companies which sell books and magazines abroad. 

Although these agencies are engaged in trade, are completely free 
from Government censorship . and nave no Government subsidies, 
they are nonetheless exporting news, ideas , and important features of 
American culture. These exports are bound to create impressions 
of America in the minds of people who receive them. Thus citizens 
who own and operate these organizations have a responsibility which 
most of them, we are sure, accept. 

This Commission recommends that a greater effort be made to 
keep the officers of these organizations fully informed concerning 
the specific problems found by our Government in every country of 
the world, and on which we hope to achieve answers by our information 
program. For example, the following paragraphs are quoted from a 
report made to the Commission by a IIA official recently returned 
from a survey trip abroad: 

A United States information officer In Europe suggests "that Washington 
negotiate with Hollywood so that American commercial features shown in Europe 
could be m&de to contribute to building and restoring the faith of the European 
people in the United States. This is emphatically necessary In view of the fact 
that the Soviets have taken over control of vast film j; reduction resources in 
Europe. 

"In one far eastern country the public affairs officer (PAO) found ton -lev el 
{completely in charge of a foreign plant or enterprise) American businessmen 
occasion ally helpful but lower levels were not particularly interested. This 
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PAO felt strongly that such Americana ought to be thoroughly indoctrinated in our 
program. The local effect would bo stronger if the interest of the parent company 
in the United States was first indicated. Some American* abroad who might be 
quite actively helpful to the USf S groups hold back for fear that home offices 
might frown on such extracurricular activities/ 1 

IIL The Nature and Magnitude op the Task That Lies Ahead — 
Wht the United States Should Strengthen and Extend Its 
International Information" Program 

The need for this program is more apparent and urgent today than 
it was 5 years ago when Public Law 402 .as enacted by the 80th 
Congress. The need stems from two basic tarts, 

1. A recogn-iiion of the fact thai the economic , political r and moral t&gff* 
being of every nation is dependent in varying degrees upon that of other 
nations 

Today no nation can achieve and maintain freedom, prosperity, 
and security in complete isolation from the rest of the world. As the 
nations of the world become more and more interdependent, differences 
and tensions between them are bound to arise. Such differences, 
however, may be resolved by the orderly and peaceful procedures 
provided by the machinery of the United Nations when and only 
when the purposes and problems of each are" understood by the others. 
Hence programs of information and exchange of ideas and cultures 
constitute the very foundation of peaceful international relations. 

Mutual security against wax and want is achieved not only by 
guns and dollars but also by voluntary agreements between" free 
governments. These agreements usually require parliamentary 
ratification. Elected representatives in political parties are sensitive 
to public opinion, Public opinion is molded by information and 
persuasion, The public opinion needed in support of diplomacy is 
in part opinion about the purposes and intentions of the other parties 
to the agreement and in part that about the domestic consequences 
of the agreements. 

Communist imperialism 

In recent years it has become increasingly clear that the Russian 
Government is bent on overthrowing the political, economic, social, 
and religious institutions of the free world by propaganda, agitation, 
and internal revolution backed by Russian military power. They 
have rejected the goal of the United Nations but use the organization 
as a convenient forum from which the press of the free world will 
disseminate their propaganda. 

Let us not underestimate the scope, the power, and the effective- 
ness of Russian propaganda and other techniques for accomplishing 
their goal of world domination. Their propaganda machine is highly 
organized, run by thousands of experts trained in their 6,000 schools, 
supported by nearly a half million native and foreign students who 
are being schooled in techniques of propaganda, agitation, and revolu- 
tion. In 1950 the Russian Government is reported to have spent 
$928 million; her- satellite countries p $481 million. These sums do 
not include the amounts contributed from private incomes and by 
Communist organizations in free countries. In his book Journey to 
the Far Pacific, Governor Dewey quotes a source that estimates the 
total amount being spent by the Communists on propaganda and 
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agitation as equal to that spent by the Russian Government on arma- 
ments. On the world battlefields of propaganda we are faced by a 
large, well-trained, weil-financed army, m comparison our little 
army of 10,000 supported by a budget of approximately $100 million 
reminds us of the Biblical picture of David and Goliath. 

This Commission believes that Communist propaganda is far more 
dangerous to the peace of the world than is the Russian Array. 
Russian military power exists primarily to backstop her programs of 
internal revolution stirred up by her trained army of propagandists, 
agitators, and infiltrators. In recent months our Government and our 
people have become highly sensitive to the dangers of Communist 



tions, educational institutions, and media of mass communieation. 

There are other dangers of which we are less aware. One is the 
very skillful way in which the Communist propagandists convert 
their propaganda into "news" which gets disseminated throughout 
the world bv the free press, radio, and screen, Their accusations 
against the tfaited States, made from the floor of the XI. N., are re- 
ported as accusations, of course, but nonetheless reported widely in 
the free press, They got excellent press coverage of their fake peace 
conference, their phony international conference of scientists and 
scholars, and their purge trials of faithful servants. 'Fheir lies about 
germ warfare, atrocities against prisoners of war, bread lines and soup 
kitchens in the United States always make the headlines even though 
they are branded as lies, yet many well-informed readers may begin 
to suspect that where there is so much smoke there must be some fire. 

An illustration of how cleverly the Communist propagandists work, 
consider their "hate America campaign 11 : 

* * * On January 21 r 1951, the Russians launched the hate- America cam- 
paign, On that day a spokesman claimed that "new documents'* had been dis- 
covered which proved 11 the hands of the American people are steeped in the 
bloofi of the Russian people/ 1 

Within hours after this speech, the newspapers of the U_ S. S. R, were flooded 
with so-called documents, photos, eyewitness accounts, statistics, historical 
analyses, all excoriating the bloody Yankee hand. Within a few weeks, 13 books 
on the theme appeared — historical accounts, documentary revelations, novels, and 
plays. Radio commentators repeated the theme endlessly, Fresh editions of 
textbooks were placed in the schools to reflect the new line that Americans had 
coveted Russian territory since the days they had "cheated" the czars out of 
Alaska* It was charged that American Armed Forces, intervening in the 
Russian civil wars after 19 J 8, had been guilty of the most incredible atrocities, 
and now the same sort of thing was going on to Korea. 

Note the "factual 1 ' technique with which spurious case histories of American 
1 'atro cities" are treated* 

The American interventionist Peters seized Partisan Bokarev In Uglovoye 
village, shot and buried him. When the wife and mother dug up the body of 
Bokarev after the departure of the wild fanatics, they hardly recognized the man* 
His face was mutilated* The nose, lips t and ears were cut, off, the jaws were 
broken off k the head was pierced by bayonets* the eyes torn out, and the whole 
body cut and burned* 

Another "factual" account describes the Americans stuffing a woman r s hair in 
her throat and then pulling it out through a hole they had cut in her throat, 

A Soviet reporter claims he saw in America a Coca-Cola poster which pictured 
Christ on the Cross with the caption: "If Christ had been crucified today, He would 
have asked for Coca-Cola, not water." 

Another danger to world peace and to our freedom is the extent to 
which Communists have already infiltrated other governments, labor 
unions, educational institutions, channels of communication, and even 
the armies of free countries. We know that they have organized and 
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supported armed revolution in Korea, Indochina! Malay, and the 
Philippines, They are backing unrest and revolt in the Arab world* 
Just now they are working hard to win over more of Asia, particularly 
India, Pakistan, and Burma. 

The Communist propagandists are doing everything they can to 
disrupt friendly relations between free nations and to set public 
opinion against such agreements as the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, Australia-New Zealand-United States, and the German Peace 
Treaty. They are trying to destroy the confidence of free peoples 
in their own governments and to make them suspicious and resent- 
ful of all diplomatic moves in the direction of mutual aid and mutual 
security- The United States therefore must face the basic problem 
of preventing the Communists from blocking the road that leads to 
world peace and prosperity through mutual security and friendly rela- 
tions based on principles of right and reason. 

IV. Major Propaganda Issues 

The basic issue is whether or not the desires of men the world over 
for peace, freedom, enlightenment, and higher standards of living can 
be realized better through the plan of the United Nations than through 
the plan of international communism run by a Russian dictator. On 
this issue the world is divided into two camps. Each is engaged in an 
intensive program of propaganda intended to persuade the peoples 
of the world of the virtues, strengths, and desirability of its goal for 
peace and the happiness of all men. This propaganda battle has 
many of the characteristics of a domestic political campaign. Two 
opposed parties select and present to the voters certain issues in the 
form of alternate roads to desired goals. 

Outlined below are seven major propaganda issues that are being 
fought out the world over. In different countries and in different 
times they receive varying degrees of emphasis depending upon circum- 
stances, Each is based on a fundamental human desire, want, or 
purpose, 

L The simple desire to know the truth about domestic and foreign 
affairs. Who is telling the truth? 

2. The universal desire for peace with freedom, and to be forever 
rid of threats and fears of war. Who, then, is menacing the peace 
of the world? Who are the real defenders ot peace with freedom? 

3. AH people want a higher standard of living both now and in 
the future* They desire sufficient food, clothing, shelter, and a fair 
share of available goods. Who is exploiting the poor? Who is the 
friend of the industrial worker and the farmer? In what countries 
do the masses of people have the highest standard of living and the 
best economic security? 

4. All people want political independence; they desire to live 
according to their own cultures, to choose their own governments. 
Who are the imperialists w r ho are depriving other nations of their 
sovereign rights? 

5* Religion is a vital force in the lives of most people. It is each 
man's own personal and private relations with his God* The peoples 
of the world cherish their reli^ons and claim the right to worship 
as they please. Who is depriving people of this right? Who ia 
attempting to build a political dictator up to the stature of a god? 
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6. Most people like to travel abroad and to see how others hire. 
Those who cannot afford to travel like to learn about people of other 
lands from books, motion pictures, and broadcasts. Who is afraid 
of other peoples' Ideas and cultures? 

7. Most people want to be on the winning sine, to feel identified 
with a strong- going movement, to get aboard the bandwagon, What 
is the wave of the future? freedom or totalitarianism? 

Briefly, the international information program of the Department 
of State is devoted to the task of convincing the peoples of the world, 
and parti cul ally leaders of public opinion, that the United States 
Government, backed by its citizens, is telling the truth; is defending 
the peace; is the friend of tli3 masses of workers and peasant*; believes 
in the principle of political, economic, and moral s^lf-detenuinat ion ; 
believes in the freedom of religion; desires to exchange ideas and 
cultures with other peoples; and is confident that the march of 
freedom over 2,000 years has gained the momentum that will make 
it the wave of the future. 

These seven issues are here elaborated upon in order that the 
Congress and all citizens who read this report rray have a clear 
picture of the importance and magnitude of this task. 

Who is idling ike irutkf 

The first task in any ideological or political battle is the establish- 
ment of credibility. Unless the people of the world believe, what we 
say, we are wasting our time and may be helping our opponents. The 
International Information Administration has adhered to the principle 
of telling the truth in its broadcasts, news releases, and rrotion 
pictures, even at times when the truth was not very pretty. We liave 
never held back self-criticism which was honest and constructive. 
Knowing that propagandists are always suspected of lying, we have 
leaned over backward to avoid the dissemination of lies about the 
Russians, At the same time we have demanded proof of the lies tlmt 
they have told about us: for example, the one about germ warfare 
in Korea. 

The Communists, on the other hand, are conducting their propa- 
ganda on the principle that the bigger the lie and the nrore often it is 
repeated, the more people will believe it. . We shall not atteirpt to 
counteract these lies by shouting them down with bigger ones of our 
invention. Ours is a campaign of truth and we ?ha!l keep it so, 

The Commission believes that this policy has already paid dividends. 
Our credibility is pretty good the world over. We* are certain that 
the people behind the Iron Curtain are more inclined to believe the 
news broadcasts of the Voice of America and the British Broadcasting 
Corp. than their own censored news. 

There is, however, much more to be done. Credibility extends 
beyond the mere belief in our reporting the facts. There is a further, 
and more important question in the minds of rrany men. Are we 
Americans trustworthy? Will we keep our woid? Will we stand 
by our friends? Are we as genuinely interested in the welfare of 
other peoples as we say we aie? What arc the real motives behind 
Mutual Security Agency* Technical Cooperation Administration, 
and the United States Information Service? These questions are 
crucial. Our position of leadership in the free world depends in no 
small way on what men behove to be their true answers. Let us not 
underestimate the magnitude of the task that lies ahead on the issue 
of who is telling the truth* 
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Who in defending the peaeet 

Who is responsible for the war clouds that cast shadows of fear and 
uneasiness oyer the entire world? Who is responsible for the large 
proportion of productive labor that is now spent in producing arms 
and in maintaining standing military forces? Immediately after 
World War II, when the United States and her allies disarmed, why 
did Russia maintain and build up her military might? The United 
Nations has declared the Communists to be the aggressors in the 
Korean war* The world knows that they are the aggressors in Indo- 
china f in Malay, and that they attempted" a revolution in Greece which 
failed. 

In the face of these and othe" similar facts the Communist propa- 
gandists are trying to cast the United States and her friends in the 
role of warmongers, and at the same time claiming that Russia and 
her satellites are the doves of peace. They have circulated peace 
petitions, called peace conferences and shouted, "Peace! peace!" from 
the mountain tops of the world, t 

Our belated efforts to rebuild our defenses and those of the free 
world, which got under way after the Korean war had convinced us 
of the dangers we face, are cited by the Communist propagandists as 
proof of our aggressive intentions. 

We need not go further in this report with a recital of the claims 
and counterclaims on the question of who is the real defender of the 

?eace. The question is: Whom do the peoples of the world believe? 
'his question cannot be answered with statistical accuracy* It is the 
belief of this Commission that since the beginning of the Korean war 
in 1950 the Communist propagandists have been on the defensive on 
this issue. 

Despite the progress that has been made in convincing the peoples 
of the world that military might is necessary for security, and that 
it is Russia and not the United States that is menacing the peace of 
the world, yet we are still faced with the problem of convincing people 
not so much of our peaceful intentions but that we will not blunder 
into a world war or be provoked to war by an incident* The fears 
that many intelligent people the world over have about the United 
States are not based on the absurd propaganda of the Communist — 
that we desire a war for capitalist gain — but rather on a general im- 
pression that we are emotionally excitable, easily aroused to anger, 
and a bit too trigger-happy. This unfortunate misunderstanding 
be corrected only by our own behavior and by inviting more people 
who suffer it to come and see for themselves, 

3. Who are the imperialists? 

The Communist propagandists are trying to convince the peoples 
of the world that the United States and her allies, particularly England 
and France, are the nations that are seeking to control the govern- 
ments and lives of other peoples; that the United States is trying to 
Americanize the world for her own profit; that England and France 
are ruling and exploiting their colonies; that Wall Street capitalists 
are robbing small countries of their natural resources, etc. A recent 
theme in the hate America campaign is that the United States has a 
history of intervention in the affairs $f other governments. They are 
trying to make us appear as perpetual meddlers in other peoples 7 
business, We, on the other hand, point to the fact that since World 
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War II the Russians have robbed no less than eight countries of their 
independent sovereignty and set up puppet governments. Further- 
more, Communist doctrine rejects the principle of free elections and 
self-determination of nations* 

On this issue the Communist propagandists are on the defensive* 
The recent political purges in Czechoslovakia have demonstrated 
clearly to the world that the highest crime on the Russian calendar 
is Titotsm. The fact that they will not agree to free elections in 
Eastern Germany is further proof of their opposition to the principle 
of self-determination. The strength of our propaganda offensive on 
this issue is based on the spirit of nationalism and patriotism in all 
countries. Our problem, however, is to convince the masses of citizens 
of free countries of the truth of two basic facts: (!) If the Communist 
Party should win a national election, the government would gradually 
be dominated by Moscow; and (2) the hard-core Communist revolu- 
tionists need only a small, well-disciplined, and well-armed group 
to take over a government by force. 

It is amazingly difficult to persuade citizens who are not Com- 
munists* but who for various reasons vote for Communist candidates 
for public offices, of the truth of these two propositions, 

4* Who is the friend of the worker and the farmer? 

The great majority of Communist voters and sympathizers through- 
out the world are mostly industrial workers and peasants. Tlie 
Communist Party polls relatively few votes in countries that have 
strong and well-organized labor parties. The appeal of communism 
to the impoverished and illiterate masses of peoples in all parts of the 
world is based primarily on the belief that the Communist leaders 
are sincerely concerned with the improvement of the lot of the com- 
mon man. These leaders hold before the masses rosy pictures of 
"pie in the sky" which soon will be enjoyed when the Communists 
take over. The Communist propagandists are not attempting to 
teach the Marxian-Leninist economic theory to the masses of workers 
and peasants, but are trying to convince them that their real friends 
are the Communist leaders and agitators. 

This propaganda is countered by pointing out, first, that the stand- 
ard of hving of workers and farmers in Russia and her satellite coun- 
tries is much lower than in free countries of comparable industrial 
development; second, that the full employment of which they boast 
is bought at the price of forced labor. Workers who dare refuse to 
work at the jobs assigned to them and to accept without complaint 
the wages offered, are sent to slave labor camps. On the positive side, 
the United States and other free nations are offering the workers and 
farmers of the world a program for economic progress based on individ- 
ual initiative and modern technology. We are endeavoring to help 
the peoples of the world, by word and deed, to raise their own standard 
of Uving, within the framework of economic freedom, by more efficient 
methods of agriculture, mining, industry; and business. 

We are making clear to the peoples of the world that we recognize 
the fact of economic interdependence. Our desire for a higher stand- 
ard of living is not, as the Russians claim, based on selfish exploitation 
but on a sincere belief that the welfare of our people depends in no 
small part on the welfare of all peoples, 

In the United States the efforts of the Communists to infiltrate 
labor unions and farmers r organizations have met with little success. 
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In some other free countries, notably France and Italy, they have 
made considerable headway. In Asia and the Middle East they have 
stirred up a great deal of economic unrest among unorganized masses 
of workers, and peasants. The battle on this issue is still raging. 
The United States is doing much to help the governments of other 
free countries to destroy the conditions on which communism thrives. 
But here again the magnitude of the task that lies before us is 
difficult to comprehend. It must be realized that in claiming to be a 
friend of the poor the world over we are taking to our bosoms many 
millions of friends, 

5. Who is afraid of the ideas and cultures of other peoples? 

The moral strength of free people is derived in large part from the 
free interchange of ideas and information both within and across 
national boundaries. Ignorance and illiteracy are barriers to democ- 
racy ; tensions and cross-purposes are often relieved by enlightenment 
and understanding. 

We want other people to understand us, to know as much as they 
will about our way of life, Constructive criticisms are welcome — we 
have nothing to hide. Accordingly, we support the United Nations 
Economic, bcientific, and Cultural Organization and other world 
organizations. All except those who would conspire to overthrow our 
Government by force are freely admitted to our country. At Gov- 
ernment expense we carry on a program of exchange of persons. 

In defense of the iron curtain, the Russian propagandists attack 
the culture of the United States. They would have the world believe 
that our science is either second rate or borrowed from them, that our 
art and music are either decadent or poor copies of theirs, that our 
social institutions are capitalistic agencies of exploitation, and so on. 
This j they claim , justifies the iron curtain. 

Recently the Communist propagandists have entered a counter- 
claim that we are afraid of their ideas. In denying passport visas 
to Communist scientists, scholars, artists, and others and by refusing 
landing permits to crews of ships who have not passed a security 
clearance, we are admitting, so they say, a fundamental weakness 
of mind on the part of our citizens. As further proof of our fear of 
their ideas they cite our efforts to prevent the teaching of communism 
in our schools and colleges. They overlook, of course, the fact that we 
have not outlawed Russian science, art, literature, or even Marxian 
economics; what we have done is for the purpose of protecting ourselves 
againat the undercover work of Communist agitators who plot to 
overthrow our democratic institutions by force or who engage in 
espionage. 

Communist propagandists have made little headway in convincing 
the peoples of the world that they have a monopoly on all science, 
art, literature, and technology that is worth anything. They have, 
however, managed to stir up quite a bit of resentment against the 
United States on account of our refusal to permit Communist scientists, 
artists, and scholars to visit our country. 

6, Who practices religious tolerance and freedom? 

The American people are committed to the principles of the sepa- 
ration of church and state. We believe that every individual 
has a right to choose his religion and to worship accordmg to the 
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dictates of his own conscience. Moreover, we believe in the principle 
of the brotherhood of man under the fatherhood of a Supreme Being. 

The Russians, on the oilier hand, tolerate only state-controlled 
religion. Basically, the so-called Lenin-Stalin ideology is the religion 
of the Communists, The god of this religion ia Stalin. A great deal 
of the internal propaganda of Russia has been directed toward the 
building up of Stalin to the stature of a god. He is alleged to be all- 
wise, aU-powerfiu\ and benevolent to those who obey his wilL The 
Communist doctrine demands a man-god rather than a spiritual 
being. The sarcophagus of Lenin in the Ret! Square in Moscow 
has all the qualities of a shrine. 

Beyond their own boundaries, the Russian propagandists arc 
endeavoring to build up Stalin as a wise, benevolent, and powerful 
father-image who can and will protect the lives and welfare of all 
the peoples of the world. 

On this issue the Communists tire clearly on the defensive. 
Although they do not attack directly religious institutions in free 
countries, they have evicted all Christian missionaries from China, 
and have severely persecuted religious leaders in satellite countries 
who refused to bow to their dictates. They appear to be more fear- 
ful of Christianity than of any other religion. 

7, What is the ivave of the future — freedom or totalitarianism? 

One of the arguments which has been used quite successfully In 
many quarters by the Communist propagandists is tha^t communism 
is the wave of the future. They try to create the impression that 
the world is moving inevitably and irretrievablv in their direction. 
They point to the internal moral, political, anil economic strength 
of Russia and her sateUites and to the alleged weaknesses and de- 
cadence of the free world and particularly the United States. They: 
also attempt to create the impression that the Communist wave is 
backed by a fanatical and irrepressible determination on the part 
of strong and powerful people. The purpose of all this, of eourae. 
is to create a bandwagon appeal. 

Our propaganda, on the other hand, advertises the strength and 
determination of the free world. We are not overawed or the least 
bit scared by their boasts. We point repeatedly to the fate of many 
individuals who have climbed on this bandwagon only to get their 
heads chopped off when they were no longer useful to it. Our major 
propaganda task with the peoples behind the Iron Curtain is not 
only to create the hope that Soviet communism will suffer the same 
fate as ail tyranny has suffered but also to prove by the facts of 
history that the march of freedom is a wave which extends backward 
2,000 years and will inevitably be the wave of the future. 

These are, in our judgment, the main issues on which the propaganda 
battles the world over are now being fought. The list, of course* is 
not exhaustive. Other issues could be added, These, however, are 
the major ones. 

flow goes the battle t 

A satisfactory answer to this question would require a country-by- 
country appraisal of public opinion on these issues. In some countries 
the majority of people appear to be on our side on all seven points. 
In most countries, however, opinion is no doubt divided. Persons 
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who are most familiar with public opinion in any foreign country 
are not wholly in agreement on how they would score our standing 
on each issue, 

This Commission feels that on most of the issues we are gaining 
ground. We hare indicated above our tentative judgment concerning 
which side appears to have the offensive on each issue. The limited 
time that we can give to this work has not permitted us to consult 
widely with individuals who are best informed on the tides of public 
opinion throughout the world. 

Appraisers of the effectiveness of the work of the Department of 
State, however, must keep in mind that we Americans are new at 
worldwide propaganda in times of peace; that the present program 
has been in full swing only 3 or 4 years; that the Russians have had 
far more experience in propaganda, have more schools for training 
experts, and are spending 10 times more money than the United States 
and her allies* 

Summary 

In this report we have endeavored to outline the importance and 
the magnitude of a task that lies before the new adiriinktration. We 
commend the leaders of both political parties for their bipartisan 
attitude toward this agency and its work. The outgoing administra- 
tion has made a good start. The program has been criticized mainly 
for not being strong enough. Yet we believe that it has received about 
all the financial support that it could use well in the years of its initial 
growth. It remains for the new administration to give it the added 
strength and expansion that is needed for the accomplishment of the 
task that lies ahead. 
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StTMMABlEED RECOMMENDATIONS OP THE AuVISORT COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 

in Its Sixth Report to Congress with the Summarized Repllkb op tab 
Department or Statu 

The Commission recommends that the shift in program emphasis from a "full 
and fair picture 11 of America to a propaganda offensive of truth be explained more 
clearly both at home and abroad. 

Reply: Congress has specifically debarred the International Information 
Administration from using appropriated funds for carrying on any information 
activities within the United States. Abroad, we do not publicise the nature or 
mechanics of our program. The shift should be evident to a keen observer r but 
not made explicit. 

The classification of countries under priority groups is needed as a guide to the 
amount of time and effort to be spent by the staff in Washington and in each area; 
however* this priority system should not be administered with mechanical rigidity . 

Reply; No reply necessary. 

Efforts to pinpoint target groups should be redoubled. 

Reply: Our methods of pinpointing and reaching target groups are under 
constant reexamination, I>uring* fiscal 1952, three extensive studies were under- 
taken, and the first completed study has caused us to rewrite the country plan 
which specified the target groups- Similar studies on additional countries will be 
conducted during fiscal year 1953, depending on the availability of funds for 
evaluation surreys. 

Methods of reaching the target groups must be reconsidered, where existing 
channels do not reach the targets- 
Reply; Answered above. 

The propaganda offensive requires more systematic study of Communist 
propaganda. 

Reply: The International Information Administration (I I A) agrees that an 
increasing amount of time should be spent in the systematic study of Communist 
propaganda, The remainder of this answer is classified. 

Further attention should be given to the definition of both the -more general and 
specific positive propaganda themes which can bo used by all media. 

Reply: IIA has recognized this need and its policy unit has a working group 
preparing, on a priority basis, a positive approach propaganda policy and plan. 
Another working group is reviewing the tasks of the information program to see 
what T if any, recommendations should be made for the revision of these tasks 
along more positive lines. 

More discretionary authority should be given to field officers, particularly in 
selecting personnel, field programing, defining target groups, and locally producing 
materials. 

Reply: The role of field officers in shaping our progTam has been greatly 
increased, The country plan, developed by and with the field posts, is the basis 
for our program planning both in % ashington and in the field. The budget is 
being constructed on the basis of country requirements which are then translated 
into media services. In addition, a pilot project is being developed in total 
country budgeting. There has been considerable increase in materials prepared 
in the field, particularly in the press services. 

In respect to the film program, there are obstacles to be overcome before there 
can be an increase in field production; the lack of trained personnel, the high cost 
of overseas production, and the lack of -proper equipment* 

Lines of communication between the field and Washington need to be improved, 
to bring about a quicker and more efficient answering of field requests* 
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Reply : The establishment of an office of field programs (IFI) with its four area 
offices is improving our communications with the field- Also, the servicing of 
field requests by the reorganised media divisions will greatly facilitate prompt 
replies to the post. 

The Internationa] Information Administration should arrange closer cooperation 
with other agencies and with the information aspects of other programs such as the 
Mutual Security Agency (M8A) and point 4. 

Heply: In Washington, the information operations of the Government are 
«3ooroinated under the interdepartmental Psychological Operations Coordinating 
Committee (FOC) . The function of the POC has recently been extended beyond 
ita secretariat-type activities to include responsibility for planning interdepart- 
mental information programs. In addition! the POC has been placed directly 
under the II A Assiitant Administrator for Policy arid Plans, thus making contact 
easier with those who actually make the plans *.or the Department of State's 
information program. Finally, there is now a special assistant to this same 
Assistant Administrator for Policy and Plans to mam tain liaison with other 
interested agencies on matters of information policy. The result of these various 
changes is that the POC has been able to assume the direction of a number of 
interdepartmental activities. 

The effect of improvements in arrangements for top-level coordination, which 
have been made Largely in Washington, extends to daily operations in the field* 
Integration of MSA information functions with the United States Information 
Service (USIS) in Europe has been completed, with tfce active aid of the regional 
US IS field office in Paris, Integration of these two groups in the Par East is still 
in the formative stage. However, the scale of the MSA operation there is not so 
great, and recently the Technical Cooperation Administration (TCA) has assumed 
the responsibility for MSA operations in Indonesia and Burma, In the Near East , 
TCA and II A are cooperating fully, and with the advent of a TCA program in the 
Far East, similar steps will be taken there. Also, cooperation with the Institute 
of Inter- American Affairs is proceeding fairly satisfactorily, 

The Commissi on believes that immediate attention should be given to the 
development of a complete training program both within the II A and through 
outride sources. Oversea* e^loyees should have at k^t 6 month? of media 
training before going abroad. 

Reply: Positive action is being taken to improve the training of II A personnel. 
For training required within the Administration, a Training Coordination Branch 
has been established. 

First consideration is being given persons going overseas. It is hoped that in 
due course a high percentage of key positions overseas will be filled by persons 
having extensive work experience in the media services in Washington and New 
York, supplemented by indoctrination in the requirements of the area of assign- 
ment. 

Long-range training methods are undergoing study and will be moved forward 
as rapidly as available resources permit. As a first step toward meeting require- 
ments for language and area specialists, a small number of qualified officers has 
been selected for intensive full* time training at universities under the guidance 
of the Foreign Service Institute, Budget proposals for 1954 and subsequent 
fiscal years will request funds to provide for the training of at least 12 such special- 
ists each year. Full-time training at colleges and universities at Government 
expense is now available to Foreign Service employees only* However, legislation 
is pending before Congress to provide such training to civil-service employees also. 

Unless there is an improved transfer and leave system, the continuity of the 
program will probably suffer, It would be best, in our opinion, to have an 
overlapping in the transfer system bo that new persons arriving will have an op~ 
port unity to become familiar with the operation under the guidance of the depart* 
ing officer- 
Reply: It is believed that sufficient authority has been delegated to the Ad- 
ministrator to make possible the careful planning and coordination of transfers 
of II A field person Del among posts. However, due to problems such as compensa- 
tion time for home leave travel, consultation, training, and related factors repre- 
senting an appreciable reduction in rnanpower actually available for production 
in the field, it is inevitable that at any given time, a number of jobs will be "un- 
filled." More often than not, the initial transfer is interlocked with a series of 
transfers involving Z or 4 employees, If each waited for replacement and overlap 
for orientation before moving to his nert post, any planned series of moves would 
take an almost endless length of time to accomplish and would have serious 
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budget implications. While the problem is complex, it la by no means hopeless, 
and steps will be taken to reduce transfer gaps. 

The Commission recommends that continued efforts be made to establish 
closer integration and cooperation between Information and Foreign Service per- 
sonnel. To put an end to the "destructive sniping'* between the two groups, 
the Commission believes a written policy statement should be prepared on the 
United States Information Service, stating its aims, continuity, future, place in 
total diplomacy, etc. 

Reply; Con*, J rabie progress has been mtide toward integration of U8IS 
with the embassy or legation under which it operates. The recently inaugurated 
system of USItf inspectors as part of the inspection corps of the Foreign Service 
will enable II A to improve UKIS-mission integration, 

The Commission recommends better budgeting and accounting for adminis- 
trative support funds and personnel, and that additional operations officers (in 
charge of U SIS administration) be assigned ov erseas* 

Reply: Basic reorganization papers were issued following the creation of the 
II A, which specified that, so far as practicable, II A shall make Its funds for ad* 
ministrative support, in the United States and in the field, available for specifically 
designated services, organization units, and posts and they shall be accounted for 
in that manner. Progress has been made to date in achieving the operational 
Application of this policy by preparing agreements with domestic and overseas 
units of the Department, 

Bv the end of fiscal year IU52 t USIS operations officers or their equivalents had 
been placed in most, of the larger posts. The budget, estimates for fiscal year H>54 
include requests for additional operations officers. 

There are still an insufficient number of certain facilities in the overseas missions, 
particular! v film mobile unite, radio transmitters, and housing. 
Reply: Mobile units. This aij^Arr Is classified. 
Voice signal. This ans wer is classified. 

Housing, Due Lo lack of adequate facilities and unccouoiKcaUy high wutz 
in many locations, a major building program ma> be tht* only satisfactory solution. 
Foreign Building Operations (FBQ) funds (earmarked for HA) will be adminis- 
tered on a priority basis to meet U8IS needs, 

More attention should be given the continuous evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the program . There is need for more studies in public opinion abroad over a 
period of 2 or 3 years. The Commission hopes that more officers will be assigned 
to field posts to carry on small -scale studies, 

Reply: To insure competent and continuous evaluation of the effectiveness of 
our program, an organizational study has just been completed. II A is now 
considering the recommendations and steps necessary to carry them out, 

An analysis of several evaluation studies, conducted under contract over a 
period of a year, indicates the need to change current reporting requests so that 
future reports will produce better data for administrative and budgetary, as well 
as evaluating purposes. 

Recruitment is in progress for specialists who can be assigned as evaluation 
offcers to places such as the Philippines, Turkey, Iran, Japan r Korea, France, 
and Italy, The assignment of an evaluation officer to act. as a "trouble shooter" 
or on a regionwide basis is being considered. 

The Commission recommends that plans foT the information program f 0 r at 
least 4 years be worked out— subject, ot course, to revision- — showing when and 
at what height the program should level off. 

Reply; This answer is classified. 

Entertainment funds for field personnel should be increased, 

Reply r IFI agrees that it is necessary to increase the amount of entertainment 
funds allotted to fleld personnel. In preparing our fiscal 1953 budget, we original I y 
re o nested $343,200 for this purpose. The B ureau of the Budget reduced this 
figure to 875,000 and the Congress further reduced it to $50,000. In fiscal year 
1954 we will again request larger funds for this purpose. 

The Commission favors the proposed management surveys of various aspects 
of IIA T and would further recommend that the entire program be surveyed as 
soon as feasible. 

Be ply : Two important management, studies are now in process, one on domestic 
radio facilities and the other on the New York Administrative Office, The 
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Administrator intends, in the future, to have all aspects of II A surveyed. It is 
considered desirable, however, to careful lv time ana define activity on the part 
of out Bide management experts to avoid the compounding of USIE-IIA transition 
problem*. 

The Commission has been informed that a request has been made for 14 super* 
grade positions within the framework of the 1 1 A. We approve of this request. 
The Commission is of the opinion that any request for supergrades be made and 
granted on the condition that r for the most part, specialists from private industry 
be obtained to fill those grades. 

Reply: The Department agreed on the increase in snpergrades, but does not 
believe that the sources from which such personnel might come should be limited 
by law. The Administrator should be free to pick the most qualified persons 
from both private industry and the Government, 

Another unsolved problem in this field is that of higher positions for overseas 
work. Higher level information officers can be hired only through the Foreign 
Service Reserve, and personnel in this category are limited in tenure to 4 years. 
Amendments to the Foreign Service Act now pending before Congress would 
correct this situation, and it is urged that the Commission support such a program. 

Despite the progress already made on the reorganization, we recommend that 
the Administrator and his subordinates continually scrutinize and appraise the 
steps taken in the reorganization, as we intended to do. 

Reply: The Administrator intends to review the organization from time to 
time as to its effectiveness. 

We recommend that Public Law 402 be amended so that the American public 
can be informed about the oversea* information program without specific requests 
having to be made for information. 

Reply: The committee which will be established under the Ben ton- Wiley 
resolution is proposing to took into the major problems of the Ad mini strati on. 
We shall submit this matter to the committee as one of our problems* 

The Commission looks with favor toward the effort to bring the information 
activities of the MSA and the TJSIS together under a single head overseas . We 
believe that Congress should be aware of the importance of MSA Information 
pro grams, financed by counterpart funds, in achieving total information aims. 
Should foreign currency and other counterpart funds be cut off or reduced in the 
mutual-aid program, the total information activities of the US IS in MSA countries 
would be drastically reduced, unless appropriated dollars were substantially 
increased. 

Reply: The general endorsement by the Commission of overseas coordination 
is gratifying. Further, the recognition by the Commission of the importance of 
MSA funds should contribute to the effectiveness of the Department's planning 
to meet the contingency of the withdrawal of counterpart funds. For the present 
both MSA and II A are anticipating 1954 levels similar to those of 1953, depending, 
of course, on congressional approval of these levels. In the meantime, careful 
analysis will be necessary to determine the level at which program activities should 
be continued in MSA countries in the event that counterpart fund* become 
unavailable, 



